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‘f€o Subscribers. 


This paper has been established for the 
purpose of promoting Primary Schools in the 
Southern and Western States. It can be 
sent by mail to any part of the country, for 


a very trifling postage. 


Among many eminent teachers who will 
furnish articles for this paper, are Epwarp D. 
Mansrietp, Professor of Constitutional Law 
in Cincinnati College and Inspector of Com- 
man Sehools. Lyman Vanni, Professor in 
Cincinnati College and Principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department of that Institution ; 
Avexanner McGvurrey, Professor in Wood- 
ward College. It is also expected that 
Professor Calvin E. Stowe will give the 
assistanee of his pen. Professor Stowe is 
daily expected from Europe, where he has 
spent the last year, and will be able to furnish 
highly interesting informmation in regard to 
the systems of instruction in Prussia, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and other parts of the 
continent. 


“¢ Nhe paper will take no part in sectarian- 
ism or politics, but the leading object of it 
shall be to show the influence and importance 
ofschools—to interest the leading prominent 
men in their improvement—to make known 
and excite to proper action, the indifference 
and apathy of parents--to show the want and 
necessity of well-qualified teachers—to point 
put. lefects in the prevailing systems of 





defects in teaching and government—-to rec- 
ommend proper school books—to describe the 
wrong structure and location of school-hou- 
ses,and to suggest plans for their improve- 
ment--to prevail on trustees, inspectors and 
commissioners of schools to be faithful in the 
performance of their whole duties--and, ina 
word, to urge, by all proper means, every 
member of the community to give its earnest 
co-operation with our Common Schools.” 


All Letters and Subscriptions should be d}- 
rected, (post paid) to the ** Common Scnoo 
ApvocaTe,” Cincinn,t1,Onto.--The publish- 
ers will take no Letters from the Post Office 
upon which the postage has not been paid. 
This regulation will be strictly observed in all 
cases. 





(cr In selecting matter for this paper 
extracts have been freely made from the 
“Common School Assistant,” published 
in the State of New York, and edited by that 
untiring friend ¢f common schoois, J. O. Tay- 
lor. Also, from “ The Annals of Education,” 
the “ School teachers’ Friend” by Dwight. 
The volumes of the ‘‘ American Institute of 
Instruction,” and many other valuable works 
not accessible to most teachers. 











Elocution and Reading. 


At the present day,when so much atten- 
tionis paid to Flocution, and to Reading, as 
apartof Elocution, it would be vain to at- 
tempt giving any new rules. The best books 
of the present age are overflowing with them: 
rules which afe better in every respect than 
any one man Can devise, as they are the result 
of the patient investigation, analysis, and ob- 
servation of thousands. Yet with all these 
rules, how few, either uf good readers or of 
good speakers, are to be fouad ainong us. The}; 
inquiry into the causes ofthis, may, perhaps, 
elicit some principles, useful to us in the cor- 
rection of the evil. 


First, then—‘tMay there not be more rules 
in existence than are useful or necessary !— | 
there are certainly more than are well ap- | 
plied. The principles of elocution are found 
in nature, and are fewand simple. Any at- 
tempt at framing a rule which shall apply to 
one lesson, and to that alone, must ever prove 
abortive; because there is no lesson, however 
simple, that does not embody in its elements 


more than one kind of thought or emotion. 


should be read precisely in the same way.— 
This then, would require a rele for every 
sentence. ‘I'he principles of good reading, 
though they be few and simple, are in some: 
degree like algebraic formulae, capable of 
The mind must be 
taught to combine and vary these principles, | 


universal application. 


which it has acquired by a continued recur- 
rence to them ;—and let the pupii be instruc- 
ted that the rule is notfixed, and invariable! 
in its application ; but that a few principles, 
when perfectly acquired and understood, so 
2s to give facility in the use of them, will suit 
every variety of style. 


But why is it,that with principles of this kind 
in the mind, and the most perfect under- 
standing of their application, there is still so 


little correct reading! Why is it, that al- 





though a pupil may understand perfectly well, 
how asentence should be read, he finds him- 
selfunable to read it correctly? The ans- 
wers may be found partly in the reading les- 





sons in our primary books, and partly in the 


unintentional neglect of the teacher, in 
the outset. 


Many reading lessons may be found ina al- 
mostell elementary books, composed of de- 


tatched sentences, which appear to have 


been selected, not because they contained 
either sense or interest ; but merely because 
they consisted of words of two letters.— 
Sentences which caanot be read ina natural 
tone,because in this detached state, they have 
no distinct meaning. There is the germ of 
formal, monotonous reading. Besides, such 
sentences must ever fail to excite an interest 
in the mind of the pupil ; and that in which 
we feel nointerest, be it speaking or read- 
ing, we are apt to utter in a listless tone, to 
which others will attend with perhaps Jess in- 
terest than we ourselves feel. To the begin- 
ner, reading is an irksome tesk, and the les- 
sons must be as lively and interesting as is 
consistent with simplicity, in orderto induce 


| him to read voluntarily, and for the sake of 


what tlre lesson contaims ; and every teacher 
knows that it is impossible to bring any other 
motive to bear upon young minds, 
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son with that formality and monotony of tone 
which is inseparable from spelling ; and let 
the reading lessons be as sprightly as they 
may, the teacher is called upon to exercise 
the utmost care that the same tone be not 
transferred to reading. The teacher is too 
apt te imagine that, as pronouncing the words 
without spelling is a difficult task for the tyro, 
it is enough if he execete that properly, with- 
out paying any atteation to the inflections of 
the voice, supposing that it will be soon 
enough to attend to theft, whea he shall have 
aequired some facility in prenouncing words 
at sight. This is an errer which has spoiled 
the reading of thousands. if it is ever impor- 
tant that any thing should be finished correct- 
ly, it must be bez» correctiy. What would 
we think of an architect who would pay no 
attention to the proper cementing of the 
foundation stones,supposing it trouble enough 
to place them one upon another ; hoping to 
remedy the neglect in the superstructure’? 
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One month of such neglect, will form habits, 
which years of the strictest discipline will be 
insufficient to eradicate. After the pupil has 
mastered the words, so as to pronounce them 
at sight, he should be taught the éones, and in- 
flections; andlet him understand, even at this 
early period, that the sentence should be 
read in a peculiar way, not because he is so 
directed by the rule or by the teacher, but be- 
cause it is nature herself who directs him ; and 
thus be will form a habit of referring con- 
stantly to the natural conversational tones, as 
his guide, whenever he is at a loss to deter- 
mine how a sentence should be read. Nor let 
the teacherbe discouraged at his seemingly 
bad success, in the outset. A few weeks of pa- 
tience and perseverance will overcome eve- 
ry difficulty, and the future progress of the pu- 
pil will be pleasant and rapid. 

But it isnot alone at the outset, that care is 
necessary, although it is then particularly 
called for. Merely laying the foundation firm, 
ly and accurately, will not erect the house, 
A careless or incompetent workman may af- 
terwards render the whole building mis-shap- 
en and tottering. Somay a careless teacher 
soon destroy or render unavailing, the labor 
of one more faithful, or more competent than 
himself. And here it may be remarked, that 
pupils are too often permitted, if not encourag- 
ed to consider the reading lesson as one that 
requires no previous preparation—as a pastime 
or relaxation, rather than an exercise that 
requires acareful and thorough study. Now 
as there are but few reading lessons in any 
class book, that do not contain words which 
will be new tothe pupil, and thoughts which 
his young mind will be unable to grasp, at first 
sight, his reading will be merely mechanical 
and consequently defective; for no one can 
read well, that which hedoes not understand. 
Why is it that we can always read our own 
composition better than that ofanother! It 
is because we perfecily understand it. It is 
because every thought and feeling which was 
present in our minds whenit was written, re- 
curs at the time of reading. Then, just in 
proportion as we make the thoughts of an au- 
thor our own, by faithful study, will be the 
propriety and effect with which we read his 
production. Butifthe pupil come to the class- 
room unprepared, and, like an automaton, ut- 
ter certain sounds, of the meaning of which 
he is ignorant,—he forms habits of inaccurate 
reading, in despite of himself, no matter what 
may bave been his previous training. In addi- 
tion to losing much valuable information 
contained in the reading lesscn, he insensibly 
forms a habit of skimming the surface of 


things, of glancing rapidly over what he but 
imperfectly understands, which is almost fa- 
tal to his future mental developement. He is 
impatient of exertion, and whatever does not 
lie open to the eye at first view, he considers 
unworthy of attention, not reflecting that it is 
the pebble and not the diamond, which lies 
exposed upon the surface. Nor is this perni- 
cious habit confined to reading alone. When 
once formed, it taints the whole mind, and 
its influence willbe feltin every stndy which 
he may undertake. In addition to this, ifthe 
pupil derives any ideas at all from the lesson, 
they are often inaccurate and disturbed. In- 
deed, misconceptions of the author’s meaning 
are inevitable, if we do not understand every 
word which he uses: and the misconception 
cf asingle sentence, often tinges our views of 
the whole piece; and many of the blunders 
which are daily committed in the school room 
may be traced to thisas their source. 

The habit of pompous, declamatory reading, 
which isso common, even among those who 
are considered good readers, originates, no 
doubt, from the habit of reading, without pay- 
ing sufficient attention to the emphasis and 
various inflections of the voice, required by 











the piece. When years have matured the 
reader, he is conscious of his own defects,and 
sets about correcting them. But his voice no 
longer possesses the flexibility which is requi- 
site. The organs of speech have become, as 
it were, fixec, and incapable of any other ex- 
ercise, than that to which they have been ac- 
customed. Every one is aware that a for= 
eigner who immigrates to our country at an 
early age, soon speaks the language with as 
much propriety of accent as a native, while 
he who is more advanced in life, finds it im- 
possible to acquire it with even tolerable ac- 
curacy. With him, as with the badly taught 
reader, the fault is not inthe ear, but in the 
organs of speech. Both have, for a long time, 
accustomed themselves to the utterance of a 
limited number of sounds, and the muscles 
and nerves which would have given compass, 
power, and flexibility to the vaice, have been 
neglected, and cannot be controlled by voli- 
tion. The foreigner settles down, contented 
with his jargon, and the reader, baffled in his 
attempts to follow nature, takes refuge in de- 
clamation, and makes up in quantity and 
strength of sound what he wants in propriety 
of tone. McGurrey. 





{From the Schuyler (1!!.) Advocate,] 
Common School Books. 
Were we in the East, and anxious to ob- 





serve system in our discussions on the subject 
now introduced, we should first speak of the 
le@ation, structure, size,ventilation, warming 
and whole arrangement of School Houses, 
But as we are noslaves to mere order of dis- 
cussion, as school books can be studied even at 
home, instruction being imparted by parents 
or otherwise, as the qustion of school houses 
is somewhat different here from what it is in 
the East, and as we have been politely favor- 
by Dr. Clark with the examination of the ‘Ec- 
LECTIC Ist, 2d, and 3d Reapers py Presr. Me- 
Gurrey, of Cinctnnat1, On10;—we shall now 
give some notice of the series in question ; 
with which some of our readers are acquaint- 
ed, and which supply, to no small extent, a 
very important defect in primary schools. 
From 10 years experience, and some more of 
observation in teaching common schools, we 
are led (o considerit one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to rapid @d joyful improvement in 
these institutions, that children have not been 
made to understand what they have studied 
and recited. This very frequently from fault 
in the teacher to be sure, but it isto be re- 
membered, that in the case the book of instruc- 
tion were right in this matter, it would read- 
ily suggest the right course to the instructer 

Indeed it would improve the pupil in no small 
degree even without any living teacher. It is 
to be considered thatchildren are in a differ- 
entstage of existence from grown pefsons or 
pagultsa. And if they are not strictly a differ- 
ent set of beings, they nevertheless observe, 
reflect, converse, and form mental habits in a 
very different manner. Indeed they observe 

in adiflerent world of objects, think in a dif- 
ferent world of ideas, and illustrate by a differ- 
ent set ofcomparisons from those of adults. 

But teachers are apt to overlook these facts 

—and this from the wrong character of the 

books, from which they received and are call 

ed to give instruction. But both teachers and 
books must come down into the world of child- 
ren’s observations, ideas and comparisons, 
and then, and not till then, will primary in- 
struction go on with rapidity and complete 
success. And it will not do in most cases for 
instructers to trust the books in this matter¢ 
Weare glad however, to make the exception 
of theseries of ‘Readers’ by Pres’t. McGuf- 
fey. These books are just the things fur sim- 
plicity which children need, but which they 
have very rarely enjoyed. And they are not 
only simple, but replete with interest to the 
yourg mind. Indeed simplicity and interest 
are inseparably connected in books for child- 
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ren’ What they cannot understand they can- 
not of course be interested with, but what 
they easily comprehend is apt to excite their 
interest. ‘* First get the good will of child- 
ren and get them engaged and there will be 
no tronble after that”—has been a standard 
direction to teachers of ‘Commen Schools.” 
But how can you get the good will of children 
and engage them in study unless you present 
them something adaptedto rouse and influ- 
ence that mind which you take under your tu_ 
ition. But we cannot enlarge. The books 
before us contain much useful, as well as enter- 
taining matter, both of which should be always 
btended in efforts to instruct children—and 
indeed any body else too. The books more- 
over are constructed on the principles of 
mental growth and developement—-they 
rise one above the other—and go one beyond 
the other just as the young mind should pro- 
gress in its attainments. And as to moral 
tone—they may be safely trusted. 

Although we do not vouch for the perfec. 
tion of these books, yet we do warmly recom- 
mend them. 


(ct We understand that Mr. Brooks was ap- 
pointed by the State of Illinois to make investiga- 
tions here and atthe East, preparatory tu the 
adoption of a general system of Common Schools 
for Illinois.— Eds. Cin. Adv. 


Messrs. Eprrors: It may be interesting 
to your readersto receive occasionally a few 
facts in respect to what is doing in other 
States, on the subject of education. T recent- 
lyspenta few days in the city of Cincinnati, 
and tomy great delight, found it pervaded 
witha very extensive and increasing inter- 
est in education. The cause has numerous 
and able friends in that city, and few, if any 
places in the valley exhibit so much feeling 
andaction on the subject. The academical 
department of Cincinnati College has been 
recently revived under encouraging auspices- 
-— There are also under the care of 
the same faculty, preparatory and juvenile de- 
partments,in which the most improved me- 
thods ofinstruction are sought to be introduc- 
ed. The latter serves as a school for prac- 
tice, for a class of young men who are pre- 
paring for teachers, uader the excellent in- 
struction of President McGuffey. Tn the ex- 
ercises which I witnessed, tle teachers seem- 
ed to depend more upon oral instruction and 
visible illustration than upon the text book, 
but not without a thoreugh exaniination of the 
pupils, by questions in which great care is ta- 
ken to secure independence and promptoess 














on their part, we witnessed a very interesting 
exercise, by aclass of about thirty lads and 
young men, under the care of Mr. T. B. Ma- 
son, professor of vocal music. I was inform- 
ed they had been under instruction about 
three months, one hour each day, and this 
was one of their daily exercises. They beat 
time with the utmost precision, and music 
which was new to them, and written on the 
blackboard by theirinstructor at the moment, 
they read with very little hesitation. In 
the performance of certain stanzas they man- 
ifested the utmost pleasure, and the whole ex- 
ercise, as indicated by every countenance. 
was plainly a diversion and not a task. 

The institution known as Woodward High 
School, isnow incorporated as a College, and 
is taking rank accordingly. But it is doing 
much also; for common education. It has 
funds for gratuitous instruction, which it con- 
stantly furnishes to from thirty to forty pupils. 
Seyeral worthy instructors have been educa- 
ted there, although no part of the course is 
adapted peculiarly for their benefit. 


But the most interesting feature in the pro- 





gress of education in that city, is their sys-| 
tem ofcommon schools. The citizens of Cin- | 
cinnati have taken hold of the subject with a 
zeal in some degree approximating to its iin- 
portance. They have a board of trustees for 
the whole city, composed of ten persons, two 
being elected from each of the five wards. 
twoschool-houses are erected in each ward, 
which forsize and external appearance might 





easily be mistaken for churchés, They are 
two stories high with a steeple. In each sto- 
ry are two school-rooms, about twenty-five 
feet by forty, and a wide space between for 
eutries, and a passage from one room to the 
other. Some ofthe buildings are not quite as 
large, butthe average expence of each is 
abont $10,000. Each building is under the 
specialcare of one trustee, who reports its 
condition and wants to the board, but can per- 
form no important action without their con- 
currence. Visitors are also appointed to in- 
spect the schools and toexamine teachers. 


It is required thata school register be kept 
in each school in which are entered the name, 
age, and time of entrance of each scholar, the 
time he has been in school previous, and the 
age at which he first commenced; also, his pa- 
rent’s names and residence, with general re- 
marks, 

There is also aregister of the daily atten- 
dance. Andsome teachers, though not re- 
quired, keep an exact merit roll, entering in 
numbers, at every recitation the character of 





ot 
each pupil's performance. The boys occupy 
one story and the girls the other, with sepa- 
rate play grounds. The rooms are provided 
with clocks, blackboards and various articles 
of apparatus, and I was pleased with the sys- 
tem and intellectual character of the exercis- 
I saw boys ofseven or 


es which I witnessed. 
eight years of age, draw maps of the United 
States on a blackboard with surprising accu- 
racy; delineating the boundaries, principal 
They 
would also give the names of each promptly 
Considerable exer- 


lakes and rivers, and all the capitals. 


and with correctness. 
tions arenow making to advance this depart- 
ment of education throughout that State. 

A new office has been created at the last 
session of the legislature, and the incumbent 
is entitled (‘Superintendent of Common 
Schools,”) and is Samuel Lewis, Esq., of Cin- 
cinnati, a man long familiar with the subject, 
and who enters upon his duties with deep in- 


terest. His first step is to send forth a circu- 


| lar to all the school districts, requiring statis- 


tical information on numerous specified points 
which may serve as the basis of future plans. 
He says, far less than half the childrenin Ohio, 
of proper school age, attend four months in a 
In Cincinnati there are 2800 in the 
district schools, and about the same number in 
those of private teachers ; and yot balf the 
children ofthe city are not in school at al’ 
From these facts wediscover that Ohic has 
yet agreat work before her on this subject. 
And while we rejoice in her enterprise and 
progress,shall we permit the cause to slum- 
ber in Illinois! 
Yours, &c, 
J. F. BROOKS. 


year. 


June 27th, 1837 


Fluctuations of Schools. 


Extract from Report to College of Teachers, 
by Samuel Lewis, Esq. 


One of the causes is, that many parents and 
guardians do not take sufficient interest in the 
education of those under their care. Children 
are suffered too often to consult their own wills, 
and go to school or not, as they please,—again, 
children are for the most trivial causes, detained 
from school, and thus learn from their parents 
the first lesson of inattention to their education, 

Another cause, and one that partly induces. the 
first named, is, that there is not sufficient provi- 
sion at present, cither in cities, villages, or coun- 
try places, to teach the whole number, if pres- 
ent. Hence, when from eighty to ninety are 
found assembled in the Same room, they must be 
more or less neglected ; a dislike is at once engen- 
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dered in the children toward the school; and in 
these days of general indulgence, it requires but 
little persuasion on the part of the child, to in- 


duce the consent of the parent to neglect such | 
. 1 
means of instruction, particularly as the parent 


cannot fail to discover the justness of the child’s 
complaint. There may be other causes, but 
they can all be traced directly or indirectly to 
those above noticed. 

The evil consequences are some of them di- 
rect and palpable, and some indirect. and there- 
fore notseen én the surface. 

One evil certainly is, that the children will be 
but half taught in any thing; and in many im- 
portant points, not taught at all. Those who do 
attend regularly, being constantly hindered by 
their class-mates, are kept back; and in many 
instances, made partakers of theevib consequence 
of the inattention: of! otherss- While these who 
attend now and then, aré dfagged on as crip- 
pled members of theit chasees, compelled to skip: 
some lessons, able biut' bareiy to hobble over” 
those that they pretend to recite, and thus fin- 
ish their quarter and year without having made | 
any solid improvement, It is impossible forthe | 
teacher to negiéct' his remalat classes~t6' carry’ 
forward those lagging’ members ;:and one othr. 
very great evil is, that thretwhole tendency is, t6 





destroy respect’ tor settled discipline and the | 
rules of the school. The system in all its parts 4 
tends direetly to dépreciate the value of educa-+ 
tion in the public mind; aad particularly to des- | 
trey confidence inpnubiie schools; When parents | 
find that publie schools do not farnish advanta-| 
ges equal to private, those whi ave able to pay, | 
will withdraw their children, and then oppose 


taxation f6r"thd*sapport of ‘schools that’ uliey” 


shall have found too indiflérent to depend on for 


be numerously attended, and a season of thrilling | the children in the land. 


ee 





interest, Let every teacher—come. 





College of Teachers. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Western 
Literary Institute and College of Professional 
Teachers, will be held in Cincinnati during the 
first week of October next, commencing on Mon- 
day, 2nd. 

A series of Lectures will be delivered, and a 
;fumber of Reports presented by committees ap- 
| pointed at the last annual meeting. 

It is expected that the coming session will be 
one of no ordinary interest.. In addition to the 
‘customary Reports, much intéresting informa- 
‘tion may: be expected on the state of education, 
“both at home and abroad, from Professor Calvin 
E. Stowe, recently returned from Europe, and 
Samuel Lewis, Saperintendent of Common 
Schools in Ohio. 

The Western Literary Institute is designed to 
embrace teachers and other friends of education 
throughout the Southand West. All such per- 
sons are therefore designed to consider this ad- 
vertisement asa personal invitation to attend. It 





is also desirable that all literary associations ah- 
nually send delegates ; and when practicable, re- 
ports upon the state of education within their | 





respective limits. 


By order of the Executive Committee: 
A. H. McGUFFEY, 
Rec. Secretary: 





New Juvenile Singing Book. 


“Mason’s Young Minstrel’ is the title of’a 
New Juvenile Music Book, just issued from the 
Cineinnati press. ‘The public have long demand- 
ed a new collection of Juvenile Music; and in 
obedience to this call, Professor Mason, of the 





Academy of" Masic, has prepared the * Youre. 





This alone startles 
the tyrant in hisdreams of power,and rouses 
the slumbering energies of anoppressed peo- 
ple. Itis istelligence that reared up the maj- 
estic columns of national glory ; and this a- 
lone can prevent them tumbling .to ashes.- 





Valne of Knowledge. 


Children cannot see the necessity, or the 
advantage, or the pleasures of knowledge, and 
what incentives have they'lo make its acqui- 
sition! Now, it is necessary that the teach- 
er should supply, to some extent, what their 
ignorance shuts out.- He should show them 
the powers that knmowtedge has given to the 
human race—the liberfy tl/at it has given to 
nations-=the glory and dighity with which it 
has invested the human mind—the'comforts, 
conveniences, and pleasnrés* it has con- 
ferred on society, and the respect and infiu- 
ence it gives to individuals. A’ perception 
(evenifit should be a faint one) cf some of: 
these grand results, will give them a forefaste, 
and a determination which will insure high" 
atiainments. It will make his scholars re 
gard the means of cultivating the mind as 


| their highest privilege and theirgreatest bless-- 


ing. Teachers, then, should not only posséss | - 
and be qualified to impart knowledge to their’ 
pupils, but they should be able to make therm’ 
feel its value. 


Vocal Music. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Vocal Music conduces to health. It was thé’ 





Minstrel.’  pypfnion of Dr. Rush, that singing by young la-° 
‘The work will be found peculiarly adapted to | diés, whom the customs of society debar from’ 


education, Tits the tax*payingtportion of tite | Juvenile Singing Schools, Common Schools, | 


public will, from interest, betome opposed to the’! 
common school systenty idaving it t6 depend ‘on’! 
those who pay no taxes;.and those féve whose 
enlightened, patriotic views*risé’above purely’ 
selfish considerations. When this-shall be the 
case, it! requires no extraordinary préphetic | 
talent to (dresee, that common school educatién’? 
must declites if’ not finally fall. If it lonm 
exists then, ivtvHYtbbto be sneered at by the’ 
wealthy and arifidertti¥y-and almost whollys 
shunued by tho'prer, who will’ choose ignorance: 
rather than the scanty pittance of*learning af-' 
forded grudgingly bbRle wealthy fd: "thse who | 
are 30 unfortunate asd be needy. 


Meeting of the Coliége of Teachers. - 

We would call the speciai*attention of Teach- 
ers to the meeting of ‘this bo!v¥. The interest al- 
ready evinced warrants the aastitfnce ‘that it will 





Families, and Sabbath Schools. In the depart- 
mefit of Javenile Song, we regard this v5!umeas ‘4 
ie mdst Valuable and interesting one extant.’ - 





Education. 

The following elegant extract ought to be 
réad by every father : 

“Ifthe time shall evtér come when this 
mighty fabric shall totter; when the beacon 
which now rises in a pillar of fire, a sign and 
a'wonder of ‘the-world shall wax dim; the 
ciltsé will be found in the ictorsict’ of ‘the | 
people, . If our country is still to céntinue to 
cheerthe hopes and animate the efforts of the 
oppressed of every nation ; if‘ourt fields are 
tobe untrod by the hirelings of desf6tisth § if 
idngdays of blessedness are to afictid our 
country in her’ career of glory; if you would 
have the sun continue to shed its unclouded 
rays tfion the face of freemen, then cduca@@ll 





piiny other kinds of healthy exercise, is to’ 
pe cultivated, not only as an accomplishment® 
but as a means’ of preserving health. He- 
particularly insists, that vocal music should ' 
never be neglected in the education of a’ 
yourg’ lady; and states, that besides its salu- 

tatyoprration in soothing the cares of do-* 
mestic life, it has a still more direct and im-~ 
portant effect. ‘I here introduce a fact,’ says 

the doctor, * which has been suggested to me ‘ 
by'my profession ; that is, the exercise of the 
urgans of the breast by singing, contributes - 


- 


very much to defend them from those diseases 
to which the’ climate and other causes ex. ’ 
pose them. The Germans are seldom afflict- ‘ 
ed with consumption ; nor have I ever known 

more than one instance of the spitting of: 
blood amongst them. This; I -belie¥Sy is” iné 
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part ocdasioned by the streagth which their 
lungs acquire by exercising them frequently 
in vocal music, which constitutes an essenticl 
of thdir > « The music 
master of ot academy,” says Gardiner, 
‘Het fiirnistied me with an observatinh'stil! 
He informs me 


branch éedutation.’ 


thore in f¥vor of this opibion. 
that he had known several instances of per- 
sons strongly disposed to consumption, res- 
tbred to heaith by the exercise of the lungs) 
in singing. ‘In the new establishinent 
infant schools for children of three and four 
years ofage, every thing is taught by the 
aid of song. Their little lessons, their re- 
Citations their arithmetical countings, are all 
chanted ; and as they feel the importance of 
their own voices when joined together, they 
emulate each other in the power of vociferat- 
ing. This exercise is found to be very ben- 
Many instances have 


of 


eficial to their health. 
dccurred of weakiy children two or three 
years of age, that could scarcely support 
themselves, having become robust and heal- 
thy by this constant exercise of the lungs.” — 


These results are perfectly philosophical.) 


Singing tends to expand the chest, and thus 
increase the activity and powers of the vital 
organs. 

Vocal music in its elevated form, tends lo i- 
PROVE THE HEART.’ Thisis its proper and le- 
itimate, and ought to be its principal object. 
it can and ought to be made the handmaid 
of virtue and piety. Its effects in softening 
and elevating the feelings, are too evident to 
weed illustration.’ There is something in the 
riature of musical tones, viewed in’ their pure 
and simple, not unnatural state, which is tru- 
ly heavenly and delightful;\and if music of 
sheh a‘ character could bécome universal 
throughout the nation, it would be a sure and 
excellent means of national improvement. 
The effects of'a suftable style of music in 
connection with judiciéus words, is now to 
some'extent well khs¥h.: It tends to pro- 
duce love to teachers, love to mates, love to 
parents, and love to Gat ki oat duitnb 
animals andan obsérvance of thé” works of 
natureand of the events of Providehéé ; and 
leads the mind “through nature, up to nature’s 
God.’ Such are its legitimate tendencies ; 
atid mnie we hope'to be’ ihstrhinentaf in mat- 
ing its ordinatf tendencies?’ TA this” way 
atnusement may. be bidnded with tAstruction ; 
and cheerfulhess} happiness; ahd order intro- 
duced into the fainify'and inte the school. 
This i is not 'thédrj-o imagination, “but fact ; 
téstimony to which ha’ réiched our ears,from 


libstruction in their c hildhood, 


thy of consideration, in proportion to its im- 
| pdttahce a8 a 


It is allimportant that tlie youthful mind | impossible to sing with one, or listen to the 
should be well stored with uberit! dssocitions, 
to pre- occupy the ground, otherwise seized | kind feelings, and still retain those feelings 
| Singing i is naturally the overflawing of kind 


and joyful feelings. 


voice of one, towards whom we indulge un 


upon by the adversary to nourish evil pas-_ 


sions. The very nursery may, atid often'dots Who ever saw children 


| bedomé a schort'of piety ; the mother win- | singing together, or parents and children, 


ning the child’s attention to the simplest,and, that were not apparently happy! When 
at the same time, ‘the richest truths, by means singing is employed in the family devotiags, 
or sar ed. sbhe. ° And tlibse” ohly, whbd hive it tends 


had’ the adv ahtage of such ah artless made of 


to produce a proper frame of mind, 
It throws a delight 
calls 


ai 
/ 

and to alee the feelings. 
| the exercises, which 
In the pious fam- 


eah estimate | ° ahd ihttrest into 


its value. When in the turbulent scenes of | up ahd fixes’ the attention. 
ie; though many an intermediate associa? | ilies of the Scotch, singing is as necessary a 
lion for good o¥ for evil ha’ passed aw ay, the | part ofthe devotions of a family, as reading 
little hymn chahted by a fond mothér, comes | the Bible ; ahd in no fainilies in the world, do 
oli’ the freshtess | alithe members more heartily unite in these 


rushing updn the mind, it!’ 
| 
Mason. 


of juvenile emotion. Soseldomis the proper 
cultivation of music admitted intd the general 
plan of eduéation ai home of abroad, that the 
advantages resulting from it,are in a great 


exercises. 


Teachér’s Associations. 


measure conjectural; yet the subjectis wor- We do and must insist on the importahce 


of teacher's meetings for mutual improvement 
stiunulatot of youthful feeling: 
we can affect the moral character, only thro’ | 
the medium of the feelings. 


We care not by what name these associations 
are called,—convention, collere, 
te 


thing that is wanted. 


as- 
Tt 


lyceum, 


When they are 


sociation, of simply’ teachérs’ meetings 


ihter®sted, the attention can be fixed, ahd thé | «: the 


mihd turned to the most important truths. 
mostof otir feelings are habitual, and connect- 
ed with olirordinary associations. 
most important part of education is to con- | 
trol and direct the assoviations. 
ment for this’ pdtpdse is more powerftil than | 
vocal music ; ahd parents ought to spare no} 
pains to have their children properly iastrivé- 

ted in it. There is a criminal neglecton the 

part of parents, as _is evinced by the charac- , 
ter of the music and of the poetry not unfre-| Sorarely have we an opportuhit 
quently found on the Piano-Forte, It is to | ing a teachers’ meeting at home, t mJ 
be regretted that music which is accompaii- 
ed with vulgar and indelicate associations; | York, we ventured (6 2éce pt an ‘invitation or 
should find its way into the parlor. Only the | two to attend these me etings. 
most choice songs and melodies must be ad- detail 
mitted into our families ahd schools, if, after 

being learned in youth, ‘they are to live and 

besitég'in a'latter age.’ ‘* Let Me HAVE TH i 
WAKING OF THE BALLADS OF A NATION AND vou) DUMbEF of 


ie enh vei tae” | features, and—what 
% al ; | and prejudices of other teachers in other 


Vocal musié tends ti produce social order ah | States. We found each had his favorite no- 
happiness in a fanithye T! ase parents and chil- | tions, and methods, and books, and purpose . 
Uren who sing together; have a stronger at- | We found materials for all the difficulties and 
jachinent Teach other!’ Thé' family’ circle | all the objections in the way of tea%ers’ 
for here’ cah always be found | | meetings, which exist elsewhere. YeF these 


It isthis for whieh 
time, during a 


It 


doing so much 


|we have been, from time to 


course of many years, laboring. is meet- 


' 
, . ; 
Hence, a which 


ings of this kind are 


N |good for common schools in the great state of 

o instru- | 
New-York; and it is the saine sort of machine- 

all the 


states ere common education will receive the 


ry wiich mnst ‘be put in motion in 
attention, or command the respect to which 


it if entitled. 


‘of efiter- 
at duriag 
larecent excursion i rough the sta ie"of New: 


And now for 


the of ov?’ obsérvations and reflec- 


tions. 


We found coliected together, a respectable 
We found they had the 
is 


teachers. 


more—the passions’ 


is prized ; 


amusement! “ahd suéh' ad’ does not lead into | difficulties were not permitted to ‘stand in the 
femptation.’ They‘ cah truly sing “ Home, | w 
sweet home.” 
duce kindly feelings. 


one, or listen to the voice 


way of attempts for mutual, rational improve- 
Nothing tends more to pro-| ‘ment. On the contrary they probably opera- 
We cannot sing with | ted—as they ever ought to do—as an incen- 
of one we love, | tive to bring them together, and to produce a® 


Wt w,? 





téxtherstnd parents. 


without increasing our attachment ; and it is | 4ittlé gentle collision, of view wt 
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plan with plan, mind with mind, and heart 
with heart. We found it, in one word, just 
in this respect, as it should be. 

We were cheered with the prospect.— 
Teachers’ Associations promise great good to 
thiscommunity. We wish they were more 
frequent, as wellas better attended ; and con- 
ducted withmore spirit. We wish, moreover 
it were a more prominent object of those 
meetings to gain an increase of interest in 
and love for the profession. Methods of in- 
struction are important, correct discipiine is 
important, good books are important; butlove 








for and devotion to the profession on the part 
of the teacher is, if possible, moreso. With 
the right spirit, a teacher may do much for 
his pupils let the methods of instruction or dis- 
cipline be somewhat inferior; but no measure 
of superiority in the latter will compensate, 
vr begin to compensate, for a want of the 
former. 

These remarks may be deemed common 
place. But suppose they areso! Are they 
not, nevertheless, just? Are they not de- 
manded ! Area love for children and school, 
anda hearty desire for their improvent, as 
qualifications ofa teacher, made prominent 
enough! We know their importance is al- 
ways conceded, in words, but is it properly 
appreciated ! 

If we feel ourselves called, at any time, to 
make an extemporaneous address to teachers, 
we never fail to present this as a prominent 
topic. We insist on the importance of teach- 
ers’ associations—but it is chiefly that they 
We do not 
ofcourse wish to undervalue the importance 
of learning new methods and acquiring new 
views ; on the contrary, we do not suppose 


may catch the spirit of teaching. 


their absolute value has ever been over esti- 
mated. Buta love for the young, and a most 
hearty desire to be in their society for the 
sake of doing them good, is, after all, of para- 
mount importance, and should above almost 
all things else sublusary, be encouraged and 


cultivated, 





Manuscript of a Common School 
Teacher. 


A certain manuscript belonging to a per- 
son who, some few years since was a common 
school teacher, contains the following ideas. 
‘They are presented as a curiosity, and asa 
transeript of some of the opinions ofa plain 
man in relation to an important subject. The 
manuseript is about eight or ten years old. 
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Indifference to Common Schools is manifested, 

1. By a neglect to attend school meet- 
ings. . 

2. By the principles which govern in the 
selection of a teacher ; such as cheapness, re- 
lationship, expected relationship, &c. 

3, Neglect to visit schools, especially by 
parencs. 

4, Neglect to provide convenient houses, 
fires, play-ground, location, proper books, ap- 
paratus, dc. 

5, Neglect to send pupils regularly and 
punctually. 

6, Frequent change of teachers. 

7, Furnishing the teacher with no assist- 
ants. 

8, Inadequate compensation. 

9, Examinations not practical. 

Causes of the Indifference. 

1, Habit—Our fathers did so, orso; and 
we continue to do the same. 

2, Want of reflection. 

3, Want of natural affection ; this being 
drowned in the love of money making. 

4, Insensibility to moral obligation. 

5, Igaoraace—No books, journals, news- 
papers, &c., read on the subject of educa- 
tion. 

6, No conversation among the few who 
read. 

7, The spirit ofparty and sect. 

&, Long standing jealousies. 

9, A belief that nothing can be done. 

10, Tendency of the rich to send their 
children to private or select schools. 

11, School Exhibitions. 

12, Want of christian effort and prayer. 

13, Imperfect qualifications of an instruct- 
er. The error that a person needs to under- 
stand nomore branches than he teaches. 

14, Want of aptness to govern or teach. 

15, Want of stability, energy, or benevo- 
lence in the instructer, 

16, Instruction not made practical. 

17, Immoral or sickly habits contracted. 

Remedies for this state of things. 

1, Large houses, with separate desks, cen- 
trally ; large play grounds, trees, and some 
shrubs. 

2. Proper and suitable books, slates, black 
board, apparatus, models, cubes, pictures, 
Ke. 

3, Suitable number of instructers ; a male 
and female; combination of the infantand dis- 
trict chool system. 

4, Instructors permanent Suitable vaca- 
tions. 
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5, Tax(on the proprietors) as large as the 
public fund. 

6, Frequent and familiar parental visits 
to the school. 

7, Interchange of visits between parents and 
teachers, near the commencement of the 
school. 

8, Do nothing for mere display. Avoid 
emulation, and arbitrary measuresin regard 
to rewards and punishments. 

9, Suitable compensation to instructors. 
Men are apt to work according to their 
pay. 

10, Instructers, parents, and advanced pu- 
pils should read books, journals &c. on edu- 
cation. 

11, Have a library for the pupils, 

12, Inviolable union in the district. 

13, Prayer for the instructer and pupils. 

14, Instructer to be liberally educated, 
trulyso. ‘To be healthy ; of good habits, dis- 
position and sense. 

15, Govern as much as possible by the 
law of kindness. 

16, Punctuality to hours, promises, threats 
&e. 

17, Control sports, &c., and give them a 
moral tendency. 

18, Teach more hours in the forenoon 
than in the afternoon. 

19. Teach natural history, geography, 
arithmetic, &c, by sensible objects as much as 
possible. 

20, Analytic and synthetic mode of teach- 
ing writing. 





A Music Book. 


Mason’s Sacrep Harp, or Beauties or 
Cuurcn Music,a new collection of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sacred Songs, &c ; old 
new and original. Stereotyped in both round 
and patent notes.—Designed for singing schools 
and churches. 


This music book was prepared expressly for 
the West and South. It has already gained a 
wile circulation, and if it were properly appreci- 
ated would be used in all singing schools, to the 
exclusion of all others. 

Mr. Mason well knows what a music book 
ougit to be. His long experience in teaching 
singing and conducting music in church, his deep 
knowledge of musical science, and extensive ob- 
servation, have enabled him to produce a highly 
useful volume. 

The tunes are easily learned and easily sung, 
and at the same time will be tound of a perman- 
ently pleasing character. The variety of metre 


is very great. 
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The introductory rules, or elements of vocal 
music are on an entirely new plan. They are 
greatly simplified. While the pupil will be made 
thoroughly acquainted with the elements of mu- 
sic, the teacher will be saved one half the labor 
requisite fot instructing from the books generally 
used. 

Mason’s Sacred Harp, is published and for 
sale by Traman & Smith, Cincinnati. Also sold 
by Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia. Collins 
Keese & Co. and Robinson, Pratt & Co., New- 
York City. 

iN. B. Persons who order the work must be 
very particular and specify whether the round or 
patent notes is wanted. 





Objects of this Paper. 


The improvement of Common Schools is 
the object of this paper. From statistical 
tables it can be seen, that only one pupil in 
twenty goes higher than the common school.— 
This paper, therefore, will endeavor to assist 
nineteen out of twenty, ofthe children and youth 
of these United States, while they are acquiring 
the only education they are ever to receive. 

The necessity of general knowledge and good 
morals, is admitted by every reflecting man ; yet 
the great majority do not perceive that the Com- 
mon Schools are the very sources of a nation’s in- 
telligence. The education of this people, taken 
as a whole, must be that, and that only, which 
the commonschools are prepared to give. In‘ 
these primary schools, the nation receives its ed- 
ucation aud character. And when our safety 
lies only in the virtue and intelligence of the 
whole people, with common schools the empire 
and liberty of these states, must stand or fall.— 
They are at once the sources and the guardians of 
freedom. 

Not only our civil, but our literary institutions 
—academies, colleges, and professional semina- 
ries, are dependent on common schools. If the 
children in the common schools acquire a love 
for letters, a desire for higher improvement: if 
they, in the elementary schools, make their stu- 
dies their delight, and the acquisition and pos- 
session of truth their purest and highest happi- 
ness, they will wish to go from the common 
school to the academy. In this land of facili- 
ties, ifthe primary school has given a right di- 
rection, neither parents nor poverty will be able 
to keep the youth from the highest degrees of 
literature and science. Butif the children in 
the neglected, repulsive common schools, are 
made to hate instruction, and all the means of 
acquiring knowledge ; if they, in the first steps 





of an education, find their studies a fask and a 
punishment, they will not only avoid the com- 
mon s¢ehool as much as possible, bat regard the 
academy and college with supreme abhorrence. 
All the allurements of friends will be useless, 
and the children will probably pass through life 
with that degree of ignorance which never wants 
knowledge. Ef ourcommon schools were what 
they should be, they would take eare of all the 
higher institutions. The friends, therefore, of 
these broader, nobler rivers of learning and in- 
tellect, should not be unmindful of the springs 
which create and support. To make academies 
and colleges flourish, the first step must be taken 
in the eommon schools. 





Again—it takes more than half the collegiate | 
course to supply what the elementary schools 
should, bat do not teach, and to correct what they 
teach erroneously. 


Good common schools are, also, necessary to 
sustain lyceums, libraries, and all associations 
for mutual improvement. There must be consid- 
erable intelligence, and a love of knowledge, for 
these institutions to appeal to, and stand upon. 
If the elementary schools are good, the people 
will be prepared to sustain these useful associ- | 
ations; but if otherwise, the community may 
know enough to desire, but not enough to estab- 
lish or sustain them. 


If a young man can receive a good common 
English education—sueh an education as every 
gemmon school ought to give—hehas the pow- 
er of making the highest attainments. Self ed- 
ucation, with the assistance of the higher insti- | 
tutions, is the best education; and the self-in- 
structor needs only asound elementary begin- 
ning. If the common schools assisted the people | 
as they should, we might see a greater number 
of those great self-educated men who rise to hon- 
or and bless the human race. The common | 
schools now give nothing to the people to com- | 
mence with, nothing to build upon. 


The temperance effort is likewise dependent 
oncommon schools, Man will seek happiness. 
Ifhe has it not mentally or morally, he will | 
seek it physically. Gratifying his animal nature | 
for awhile in the tippling shop, may give him a | 
momentary pleasure; bat this does not satisfy 
him, and he resorts to an excessive gratification, 
which soon diseases his physical nature. And 
here is the chief cause of human vice and mise- 
ry ; a diseased physical nature, having the pre- 
dominence over the mental and moral capacities. 
Reason and conscience, which had been given to 
him by his creator to govern his appetites and 
passions, have never been unfolded or educated ; 





they never received strength enough to over- 
come the lower natures, and the day of education 
is past. The unfortunate being hes no other ca- 
pacity for happiness, than in the indulgence of 
his grosser appetites. Ifhe signs the temperance 
pledge, the present allurements of life are sucky 
that his appetite to indulge is stronger than his 
resolution to abstain, and he too often adds the siti 
of broken vows to the sin of suicide. Our com- 
mon schools should have such an elevated char- 


| acter, that they would give, to all, thesources of 


mental and moral happiness. ‘Then there would 
not be such strong inducements to gratify the 
senses; then there would be a mental and moral 


| standing in society ; a persevering pride; a con- 


scious shame, and a strength of resolution that 
would keep the person from the drunkard’s fate. 
Should not the friends of temperance feel that 


| they have a high daty to perform in the common 
schools? 


The good order and happiness of society are 
secured or lost, according to the character of the 
common schools. Gossiping, seeking pleasure 
by gratifying the bodily desires, arise from the 
want of intellectual entertainment. If all receiv- 
ed a good elementary education, (and this in- 
cludes thorough instruction in the principles of 
christianity,) they would find happiness within 
themselves, in reading and study, and in the cul- 
tivation and improvement of the heart and t:ead. 
But society, without these higher and independ- 
ent sources of happiness, is left to the destruct- 
ive influence of tea-table tattle, drinking, horse- 
racing, and the gambling-table. But the educat- 
ed have other subjects than their neighbors for 
conversation,—other sources than vicious places 
of resort, and neighborhood scandal, for amuse- 
ment; and other associates than the stupid and 


ignorant, or the vile and worthless. In good eom- 


|mon schools, society may obtain that which will 


secure morality, industry and enterprise ; but if 
the schools are worthless, soeiety will lose what 
it can obtain from no other source, and the want of 
which will make the inhabitants weak, degraded 
and despised. Knowledge is power as well as 
happiness, and the intelligeut community will al- 
ways have the advantage of ignorance, and the 
respect of their fellow men. Let the districts 
and towns, then improve their schools. 


The common school should give the farmer a 
higher education ; it should make him better ao. 
quainted with nature ; more observing, more re- 
flective. The fruitfulness of the soil does not 
depend so much upon its richness, as it does up- 
on the intelligence of those who cultivateit. A 
good school will make the rich soil a blessing, 
and the barren spot productive. 
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To Parents. 

Applications are often made for good fe- 
male teachers. Two ladies wish to obtain a 
‘female School. They are accomplished and: 
experienced teachers, well gualified for in- 
AMigpcting in all the commog and higher 
Wiaoches of Education, including Music, 
I thsferring, Drawing, and Painting. 
testiinonials, as to cheracter and qealifica 
tions, we fecl free tosay, they will be a desir- 
able acgtisition to any place where a gvod 
and permanent school would be appreciated. 

‘The lady whe jostrects ig mysic is av ac- 
complished and thorough tepeker in that de- 
partment. A pleasant situsiionio Kentucky 
would be preferred. A Migaited number of 
pupils and aliberal compessetion wiki be ex- 
pected. 

Those Parents and Guardians who wish to 
avail themselves of agood opportunity fur pro- 
curing instryetion for their Daughters, can 
make application, ( post-paid’) to the ** Editors 
ef the Common School Advocate,” Cincin- 
nati, Obio, Applicants will please state the 
inducements they can offer to such teachers. 

These two ladies wish to be established to- 
gether, in the same school. 





Eclectic Fourth Reader--J ust Published. 
Tue Eclectic Fourth Reader, containing elegant ex- 


tracts, in Prose an! Poetry, from the best Amecican | 


and English w. iters, with copious rules for reading,and 
directions foravoiding common errors-by William H, 
McGuffey, Presidentot Ciucinnadi Coj.ege--laie Fro- 
fessor of Miami University, Oxford. 

The Fourth Reader cowpl-ges the series of **Eclec- 


tic Reailers,* by Mr. McGuffey, The popularity of 


these Reade-s is the best evidence of their excelleace. 
They have now been before the public ten months, 
within which tine Thirty Eight Thousand copies have 
bee published, Nay 4 

The Eclectic Readers are for sale hy ‘Booksellers and 
Merchants generally throughout the country, 


re Snares tn 
ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 

These books are for sale at the bookstores ofCol- 
lins, Reese, & Co. New-York city ; Grigg & Elliott 
Philadelphia; Plarkett, Fite & Co, Baltimore. 

TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 

Of tiie duties of the guardians of education, it isone 
thing to provide the ways and means in support of the 
cause, anobher io Guigiy cos petent teachers, aud last, 








to furnish them, as you woyid We mrecheyic or the are | 


list, if you would expect ahe hess resuli Gam their la- 
bors, with proper tools and matcrjals—that is io say, 
with the best books. Money tavished ju ihe purchase 
of inferior books, is Wut Gyly ost; hur chat time, 


which is the most precious to the youpg for in,prove- | 


went, is gone, and canuct be redeemed. 


The friends of education are requesied to examine 


the $ECLEC'TIC SERIES. Their merit wiil, 


doubtless, gain for them a wide crrculation, and they } 
are recommended to all Teachers who wish to iutro- | 


duce good bovks. 
NEW SCHOOL BOCKS,---ECLECTIC SERIES, 


Pyplistec cnc for sale atthe * Cincianat: School, 
Boag Deposiury.% by ‘Troeman & Swiru :— Pillshurg 
by J.N. Pattenon & Co.: Wheeling, by J. Fisher & 
Son: Lawsville, by Janes Rice Juwr: Nashville, by 
W. A. E:chbaum; Lewinglon, by A. 'T. Skilman: 
Natchez, by Pearce and Becanison: New Orleans, by 
Hotchkiss & Co, ; Alton, lif. Geo. Holton; Creveland, 
by Stiong & Co,; Dayton, by Barran & Brown, Co- 


THE ECLECTIC PRIMER; with pictures, to | 
teach yayng Children how tw Spell and read. By W. 
H. Me’Guffey Price 6 cents single copy. ef 

THEECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING 
BOOK, arranged on a new plan. By A. H. Me- 
Culley. Za press. 19 cts. single, $1,50 per daven. | 

TUB RCLECTIC FIRST READER; for young 
children consisting of progressive Lessaus iv Reading 
and Spelling in easy words of ope and twe Syllables. 





“ifm their inany avd dvighly mespectable | [ilustrated with numerous handsome Pictwres. By 


W. H.MoG uffey. 19 cents single. 1,50 per doz. 

THE ECLECT¥cC SECOND READER, consis- 
ting of interesting progressive Lessqys in Reading and 
Spelling, intended for the younger Classes in Sehools.— 
FHusyated with hamisome Engravings. By William 
f.Mc™%Guffey. 25cts, single. 2,00 per doz. 

THE ECLECTIC THIRD READER; coutain- 
ing choice Le-sons in Prose and Poetry; with plain | 
Rules avd Directions for avoiding common errors. By 
W. H. Mc’Guftey .374 cts. single. 3,50 per dozen. 

THE ECLECTIC FOURTH READER; a se- 
‘ection of Exercises in Reacing, hom standard Ameti- | 
can and English Authors; with Rules and Directions. 
By W.H. Mc’Guffey. Just puvlished, 

The above Readers are by Win. IL. MeCuffey, Pres- 
ident of Cincinnati College ; late Professor in Miami 
University, Oxford. 

Itis believed, that the Ectectic Reavens are not 
equaled by anv other series in the English language.— 
Professor Mc’?Guffer ’s experience ins teaching, and spe- 
cial attention, in eaily life, to the department of read. 
ing and spelling—his peculiar aequaintance with tbe, 
wants of the young mind—and_ his enthusiastic interest 
in the promogion of conypton schools, reucder him most 
| admirably qualjSed tor his undertaking. ‘This series of 
| Readeys is the yeows of nuh labor, Ip preparing de 
| aw first Hooks, he Has taken a class of young pupils in 
to hjsgwn house, and has taught them spelling 2nd 
reading for the express purpose of being able io judge 
with the greatest accuracy of the best method of pre- 
paring the Reading Books. €he Lessons aad Stoyies 
which he has adeymed in the First and S2cond Rooks, | 
are probably die most Simple, and yes the most instruc- 


tive, amusivg and beguijful fey phe | ps 4 3 | 
canbe fond Sebue engage, eho Teint sot Gea 
Books, being iv regular gradation above the First and | 
Secoud, are made uj of bea: tiful and chaste selections 
from prose and poetry: the whole &rmivg a progress- 
ive series, (Of excellent inoral seudepey) peculiarly | 
adapted tothe purpose of insizuctuea. ! 
THE ECLECTIC ARLTHMETIC; or the Prin-- 
ciples of Calculation on the analytic and induetive | 
Method of Instruction; witha concise Sysiem of Book- | 
keeping ; designed for Common Schovis and Academies. ; 
By Joseph Ray, Pro‘essor of Mathematics in the | 
Woodward High School, Cm invati; late Teacher of 
Arithmetic in that Tnsiitution. In press. 
| ‘The Eclectic Arithmetic combines mental exercises | 
; with the use of the slate, making a very Con), Aete sys- 
tem for all practical purposes—being in dollars aud 
cents. } 
RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC; Prepared ex- | 
i passsty far the Eclect'c Series. Slerectyped, 19 aunts | 
single copy. $1,:.0 per dozen. 
Ray’s Little Arithmetic consists of tables, Questions | 
and Exercises, ia anplay the mind and fingers: de- | 
| Signed to go helaya the sfaie and prevare for it, Tt is 


} 











intellectug! Apitkimaijs far young beginners ever pub 
lished , mim 


RAY’S TABLES AND RULES; in Axithme- | 


Series. Stercolyped. 
A careful examination of these Arithmtics will 
show that their Author (whois a vesy success.u! teach- 








lumbus, M. Bell. Cenueyille, Ia.by GC. yy. Appletgn, 


—as gl! books for school uses ought w be picpased— | 
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from the results of actual experiment and observation 
in the school room. ‘They are comprehensive, contain- 
ing twice the usual quantity of matter in works of this 
class; avd by judicious arrangement in printing, are 
renderec the cheapest bouks iu this ceparmmeant-of edu. 
cation. 

The Echeotic System of Instruction now predominates 
in Prussia, Germany, aad Switzerland. Itis in these 
coyntries that the swbject of education has been deemed 
of paramount importance. ‘The art of teaching par- 
ticularly, has there beea most ably and niiwutely inves- 
ligated, 

The Eclectic System, ‘aims at embodying all the val- 
uable principles of previous systems, without adhering 
slavishly to the dictates of any master, or the views of 
any party. Itrejects the untue predilection for the 
mere expansion of mind, to the negiect of positive 
knowledge and practical application.’ 

It is often asked, ‘why have we so many inferior 
school books, and so few which are really meritorious 
and adapted to the purposes of instruction? 

‘Tus question though citen asked, may be easily an- 
sweied. Wantof adaptation to their work on the 
part of the authors, is, wioubiedly, the true cause, te 
which may be attributed the ill success of many of 
those who attempt to prepare books for the schoo! 


| room, 


Upon the same principle that a mechanic, or any 
other person, seldom attains suecess in more Lhaa one 
ari—so, also, it must be adinitted, that no one man can 


expect to succeed in preparing books for every depart- 


ment of the sebaol. A man may possess eminent at- 
Liitinents aa seeker, antl be very familiar with the 
sciences but stiJl he may wot * be apt to teach, nor 
even successful in preparing one of the inost elementary 
works lor primary schools, 

Again; A person aay be bighly successful in the 
preparation of an .dritimetic, and ieceive the well- 


| inerited praise and thanks of a large unmber of teach- 


ersand pacents, for his admisable adaptation of prin- 


| ciples to the juvevile mind~—and yet utterly fal in 


preparing 2 Grampiar, or a work ou Geography; ang 
for che simple reason, that his powers ave not adaptea 


| 0 that particular department. 


In pieparing the Kerectic Series, the principle of 
division of lahor Was deen adopted, atthe books for 
the different departusenrs have been assigned wo differ- 


ent individvals—to men of a practical character, whe 


are extensively known as successful teachers in the 
branches they have undertaken, aud wio kiow the 
wants of schuols from actual experiment and observa- 
tion tn the school room. 

The EcLectic Sexirs will be extended as fast as a 
due regard io die inteyests Of the books will admit. 
liisjntended that aot a single wesk will be admitted 
into ihe series unless it be considered decidedly bettex 
for purposes of instruction, than any othe: of its kind 
extant, 

Itis che determination «f the publishers to have the 
whole series of books handsomely printed on a fair type 
and good paper—to have them well boun’, and to selj 
then: at low prices. 

feF-Sclioot Committecs and Teachers will he gra- 
tuitously supplied with copies of the above books for 
examination, on application to any of the publishers, 


60,000 Eclectic School Books. 
The “Eclectic Series’ was undertaken for the 





very simple, clear, progressive, and adapisd to the! purpose of furnishing to the West and South, a 
capacities of young children, Several thousands Lave | eouplete, uniform and improved set of Schoo! Books 
beeu sold ina short Lins, aad jtis considesed the best | commencing with the alphabet. A part ofthe Se- 
rive has been jssugi] bat ashort time. Sixty thou- 
acral copica have been printed and nearly all sold. 
‘The unequalled patronage and approbation which 
tic? for Children’ Prepared expressly for the Kelectic | jag been bestowet upon the published part of this 
| series is the best evidence of their merit. 


Mumerous ‘'eachers, School ‘l'rustees, and Direc- 


tors, have resolved on the immediate adoption of 
er of arithmetic and mathematics) has prepared them jmoore books, 
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To Parents. 


Applications are often made for good fe- 
male teachers. Two ladies wish to obtain a 


female School. They are accomplished and 


experienced teachers, well gualified for in- 


anches of Education, including Music, 
thsferring, Drawing, and Paiating. 


Giarchi in all the commog and higher 
r 


‘(fom their many awd highly weapectable, 


testiinenials, as to cheracter and qualifica 
tions, we fecl free tosay, they will be a desir- 
able acguisition to any place where a gvod 
and permanent school would be appreciated. 
‘The lady whe jostrects ig music is av ac- 
complished and thorough tegeker in dhat de- 
partment. A pleasant situsignic Kentucky 
would be preferred. A digpited 
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THE ECLECTIC PRIMER; with pictures, fo | 
teach yaung Children how to Spell aud read. By W. | 
H. MeGuffey Price 6 ceats single copy. 

tHESCLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING 
BOOK, arranged on a new plan. By A. H. Me- 
Guficy. Ja press. 19 cts. single, $1,50 per daven. | 

THE KCLECTIC FIRST READER; for young | 
Cyidren consisting of progressive Lessaus iv Reading | 
and Spelling in easy words of one and twe Syllables. 
[lustrated with numerous handsome Pictures. By 
W. H.MeGuffey. 19 cents single. 1,50 per doz. 

THE ECLECT¥c SECOND READER, consis- 
ting of interesting progressive Lesseys in Reading aid 
Spelling, intended for the younger Classes in Sehools.— 
EXuarated with handsome Engravings. By William 
H.Mc%Guffey. 25cts, single. 2,00 per doz. 

THE ECLECTIC THIRD READER; coutain- 


ing choice Le-sons in Prose and Poetry; with plain 





of Rules sud Meoeti fow avividion ¢ aivare, = Rv | 
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10 the young for imorive-| MAY'S UUETLE ARL 


ment, is gone, and canuct be redeemed. 


The friends of education are requesied to examine 
the (ECLECTIC SERIES” Tieir merit wil, 


doubtless, gain for them a wide circulation, and they } 


are recommended to al! ‘Teachers who wish to intro- | 


duce good bovks. 
NEW SCHOOL BOCKS,---ECLECTIC SERIES, 


Pyplistec cnc for sale atthe “ Cincianat: School, 
Boak Deposiuery.% by Troman & Swirn :— Pittshurg 
by J. N. Pattenon & Co.: Wheeling, by J. Fisher & 
Son: Lawisville, by James Rice Jun’r: Nashville, by 
W. A. Erchbaum; Levinglon, by A. T. Skilman: 
Natchez, by Pearce and Becanson: New Orleans, by 
Hotchkiss & Co.; Alton, lil. Geo. Holton; Creveland, 
by Stiong & Co,; Dayton, by Barra & Brown, Co- 
lumbus, A. Bell.Cenueville, la.by @. WW. Appletgn, 





| piassty far tue Eclect'c Series. Slerectyped. 


single copy. 


$1,.0 per dozen. 
Ray’s Litde Arithmetic cousists of tables, Questions | 


1S acyits | 





from the results of actual experiment and observation 
in the school room. ‘They are comprehensive, contain- 
ing twice the usual quantity of matter in works of this 
class; and by judicious arrangement in printing, are 
renderec the cheapest boaks in his Ceparimeant of due 
cation. ' 

The Echeotc System of Instuuuction now predominates 
in Prussia, Germany, aad Switzerland. Itis in these 
covntries that the subject of education has been deemed 
of paramount importance. ‘The art of teaching par- 
ticularly, has there been mostably and nitiuutely inves- 
tigated. 

The Eclectic System, * aims at embodying all the val- 
uable principles of previous systems, \ ithout adhering 
slavishly to the dictates af any master, or the views of 
any party. It rejects the un tue predilection for the 
mere expansion of mind, to the negiect of posilive 
knowledge and practical application.’ 

It is often asked, ‘why have we so many inferior 
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tuitously supplied with copies of the above books for 

exumination, on application to sn, of the publishers, 





and Exyeycjses, io auiploy the mind and fingers: de- | 60,000 Eclectic School Books. 
signed to go hefoya the aie and prepare for it, Tt is The “Eclectic Series” was undertaken for the 
| very simple, clear, progressive, and adapied io the | purpose of furnishing to the West and South, a 
{ capacitiss of young children, Several thousands Lave | complete, weiform and improved zet of Schoo! Booke 
| beeu suld ina short Lins, aad jtis considered the best) commencing with the alphabet. A part of the Se- 
insellectug! A yithinaijs for young beginners ever pub | rive has been jssuat! but ashort time. Sixty thou- 
lished , a ’ ‘gerul copica have been printed and nearly all sold. 
_RAY’S TABLES AND RULES; in Arithme- | ‘The unequalied patronage and approbation which 
tic® for Chiliren’ Prepared expressly for the Kelectic | jag been bestowed upon the published part of this 
Series. Stercolyped. | series is the best evidence of their merit. 

A careful examination of these Arithmtics will| Numerous ‘leachers, School ‘Trustees, and Direc- 
show that their Author (whois a very success-u! teach- | tors, have resolved on the immediate adoption of 
er of arithmetic and mathematics) has prepared them | these books, 

—as gl! bros for school uses ought wo be prepared — 








